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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  OPTIONS 


Rat  i  ona 1 e 


The  emphasis  in  the  interdisciplinary  Social   Studies  10,  20,  30  is  on  the  investigation 
of  relevant  social    issues.     The  social   studies  program  offers  an  introduction  to  some 
of  the  concepts,   the  interrelated  ideas  and  the  processes  of  knowledge  development  of 
the  social   science  disciplines.     To  enable  a  student  to  pursue  further  an  expanding 
interest  in  a  specific  discipline,  the  Social  Science  Options  have  been  developed  as 
in-depth  studies  to  complement  the  social   studies  curriculum. 


Since  each  Social  Science  Option  offers  a  mode  of  critical   thinking  that  leads  to  a 
more  accurate  comprehension  of  the  discipline,  the  electives  will  allow  students  to 
increase  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  structure  and  methodology  of  specific 
social   science  disciplines  without  detracting  from  the  social   studies  program. 


Structure 


The  Social   Science  Options  consist  of  several  courses,  each  of  which  is  complete  within 
itself.     Each  course  develops  several   themes  from  one  of  the  social   sciences:  Anthropology, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Geography,  Economics,  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Comparative 
World  Religions  and  History. 

The  sequence  in  which  the  disciplines  may  be  studied  is  optional,  but  courses  within 
a  particular  discipline  may  be  sequential.  Social  Sciences  20  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  Social  Sciences  30. 

Social  Science  20  and  30  students  may  study  one  course  for  three  credits  or  two  courses 
for  six  credits.     However,   students  wishing  to  use  social   science  credits  for  university 
entrance  must  present  six  credits  at  the  M30"  level. 

In  structuring  the  social   science  electives  within  a  school,  the  school    is  free  to  select 
those  units  that  best  complement  teacher  and  student   interest.     The  electives  are  not 
intended  to  provide  either  an  alternative  or  a  substitute  for  the  existing  social  studies 
curriculum.     Rather  they  are  offered  to  meet  diversified  student   interests  and  add 
enrichment  through  individual  or  group  study  where  this   is  deemed  desirable. 


Obj  ect  i  ves 

1.  To  develop  an  insight  into  the  basic  concepts  of  the  discipline. 

2.  To  develop  an  insight  into  specific  modes  of  inquiry  and  skills  unique  to  a 
particular  discipline. 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  knowledge  is  produced  in  a  particular  discipline. 

k.     To  provide  opportunities  to  experience  the  emotive  qualities   inherent  to  an 
interest-motivated  approach  to  the  study  of  a  discipline. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Rat  iona 1 e 

The  most  fundamental  questions  of  anthropology  concern  the  nature  of  man.     How  did 

he  develop?    What   is  his  potential?     How  does  he  change?     How  are  his  various  behaviors 

interrelated?    What,   indeed,   is  man? 

Because  anthropology  deals  with  man  in  his  many  facets,   it  overlaps  and  blends  into 
other  social  sciences  and  also  the  biological  sciences,  physical  sciences  and  humanities. 
The  uniqueness  of  anthropology  comes  from  its  being  interrelated  with  other  disciplines 
while  having  nevertheless  a  distinct  "structure"  of  its  own.     In  contrast  to  other  sciences 
and  disciplines,  anthropology  differs  from  each  in  the  emphasis   it  attributes  to  total 
"culture".     The  "Theory  of  Culture"  was  originally  proposed  and  popularized  by  anthropol- 
ogists.    "Culture"  remains  the  most  important  concept  which  distinguishes  anthropology  from 
other  academic  studies. 

Man  in  his  totality  is  a  difficult  subject  to  study,  f i rst 1 y ^because  of  his  sheer  complexity 
and  secondly,  because  of  moral   limitations  to  the  types  of  empirical   research  that  might 
provide  answers  to  fundamental  questions.     Consequently,  anthropologists  regard  what  is 
known  about  man  as  necessarily  tentative  and   incomplete.     Nevertheless,  as  secondary  students 
become  more  familiar  with  the  main  principles  and  methodologies  of  anthropology,  their 
abilities  to  deduce  explanations  about  the  nature  of  man  should  be  enhanced.     For  example, 
they  may  conclude  from  cross-cultural   studies  that  differences  cannot  be  equated  with 
inferiority  and  that  there  are  no  groups  of  people  who  are  innately  inferior  or  superior 
to  others.     Rather,  differences  between  groups  are  largely  consequences  of  culture.  Anthro- 
pological  studies  should  help  students  to  learn  that  they  share  a  common  humanity  with  more 
than  three  billion  other  people.     They  are  also  citizens  of  a  nation  and,  as  such,  share 
common  roots  with  over  23  million  other  Canadians.     Yet,  each  of  us  is  a  unique  individual 
unlike  any  other  person  who  has  lived,   is  living,  or  ever  will    live,  for  we  cannot  share 
either  identical   biological  endowment  or  environment  with  any  other  being. 

The  study  of  anthropology,   like  that  of  any  discipline,  places  a  major  emphasis  on  the 
acquisition  of  different  levels  of  knowledge.     Besides  introducing  students  to  new  facts, 
concepts,  generalizations  and  theories  about  man,  anthropology  offers  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  some  unique  skills  and  processes.     Practitioners  of  anthropology  have 
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a  commitment  to  scientific  methodology  in  their  attempts  to  discover  "what  is".  All 
branches  of  anthropology  stress  comparison  as  the  means  to  generalization.  Because 
physical  evidence  is  often  of  limited  availability,  the  anthropologist  tends  to  be 
more  concerned  with  interpretation  and  analysis  than  with  the  artifact  that  he  has 
discovered.     In  some  branches  of  the  discipline,  field  study  and  systematic  observation 
are  distinguishing  methodologies.     Students  who  are  provided  with  opportunities  to 
experience  at  least  some  of  the  broad  range  of  anthropological  methods  will  undoubtedly 
find  applicability  for  their  new  skills  in  other  aspects  of  their  education  and  in  their 
da  i 1 y  exper  ience. 


General  Objectives 


Anthropology  concerns  itself  with  all  aspects  of  human  life.     As  students  become  more 
and  more  concerned  with  i ntercul tura 1   relationships  and  understandings,  their  need  for 
an  anthropological  perspective  increases.     Students  who  have  studied  anthropology  at 
the  high  school    level  should: 

1.  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  anthropology  as  the  study  of  the  total  way 
of  life  of  human  beings; 

2.  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  anthropology  as  a  means  of 
improving  social  and  cultural  relations; 

3.  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  methods,  techniques  and  tools  used  by 
anthropolog  i  sts . 


Specific  Objectives 


A  student  who  completes  this  module  should  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Demonstrate  an  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  anthropological   perspective  and  the 
major  fields  of  anthropological  study; 

2.  Demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  basic  generalizations  from  the  discipline  of  anthropology 

as  they  relate  particularly  to  the  development  of  societies.  Some  of  these  generalizations 
are  as  fol lows : 

(a)     Every  society  consists  of  a  system  of  man-made  artifacts,  beliefs  and  behavior 
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patterns  called  CULTURE  that  enables  the  individuals  within  it  to  meet  their 
needs  according  to  this  physical  and  social  environment. 

(b)  Culture  is  learned  by  encul turat ion  (within  one's  cultural  group)  and 
acculturation  (from  another  cultural  group). 

(c)  Although  mankind  is  confronted  with  the  same  psychological  and  physiological 
needs  to  be  met,  the  manner  in  which  these  needs  are  met  differs  according 
to  cu 1 tu re . 

(d)  A  society  continually  evaluates  and  modifies  its  culture  in  order  to  adjust 
to  changing  conditions.     No  culture  is  perfectly  adaptive  or  adjustive  -- 
stress  always  remains. 

(e)  Individual  cultural  developments  result  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
adjustments  to  new  conditions  or  new  adjustments  to  old  conditions. 

(f)  Culture  is  an  integrated  whole.     Changes  on  one  part  are  reflected   in  all  its 
components . 

(g)  Man's  cultural  adaptations  result  in  great  diversity  in  life  styles  and  allow 
him  to  be  highly  versatile  in  selecting  where  and  how  he  will  live. 

(h)  The  art,  music,  architecture,  food,  clothing,  sports  and  customs  of  people 
help  to  produce  a  group  identity. 

(i)  Culture  exchange  takes  place  when  groups  with  diverse  cultures  come  into 
prolonged  contact.     Diffusion  is  the  process  by  which  cultural   traits  are 
transmitted  from  one  group  to  another. 

( j )     Cultural   inventions  increase  in  a  society  as  it  becomes  specialized. 

(k)     Certain  social  functions,  such  as  communication,  education,  recreation,  government, 
and  expression  of  religious  and  aesthetic  beliefs,  are  primary  activities  of 
all  organized  societies. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  -  REFERENCES 


A.  Primary  References: 

Alberta  Culture.     "Archaeological  Survey  of  Alberta."     1976.     A  brief  explanation 
of  Alberta  law  in  relation  to  archaeological  sites  in  the  province.  Available 
free  of  charge  from  Archael og i ca 1  Survey  of  Alberta,  Alberta  Culture,   10158  -  103 
Street,  Edmonton,  T5J  0Y4. 

Cover,  L.   B.     Anthropology  for  Our  Times.     Agincourt:     Gage  Publishing,  1971. 

B.  Teacher  Reference: 

Teacher's  guide  for  Anthropology  for  Our  Times   (see  above). 

C .  Supplementary  References: 

1.     WORLD  PERSPECTIVES   IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Time-Life  Books.     The  Emergence  of  Man  Series.     Toronto:     McClelland  and 
Stewart,  197^. 

A  series  of  twelve  publications  dealing  with  anthropology  and  archaeology. 
Titles  include  The  Fi  rst  Men ,  The  First  Americans,  The  Monument  Builders, 
The  First  Farmers,  The  First  Cities,  The  First  Horsemen,  The  Metalsmiths, 
The  Northsmen,  and  The  Empire  Builders. 

Welty,  P.  T.    (ed.).     World  Culture  Sourcebooks.     Toronto:     McClelland  and 
Stewart,  137k. 

A  series  of  eight  publications  by  recognized  scholars  examining  historical 
and  regional   perspectives  in  anthropology.     Titles   include  The  Birth  of 
C  i  v  i 1 i  zat  i  ons ,   Latin  American  Culture,  and  African  Cultures. 

NOTE:     The  two  series  listed  above  deal  with  essentially  the  same  content  but  use  different 
approaches .     The  Time-Life  series  represents  a  very  general  treatment  of  broad  topics 
whereas  the  Welty  series  treats  the  subject  matter  by  means  of  brief  articles  on 
specific  topics. 
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2.     TOPICAL  PERSPECTIVES   IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 


(a)     Print  Materials 


American  Museum  of  Natural  History.     American  Museum  Science  Books. 
Toronto:     DoubleDay,   1963.     Sample  titles  in  the  series  include 
Indians  of  the  Plains  and  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast. 

Berger,  A.  A.    (ed.).     About  Man:     An   Introduction  to  Anthropology. 
Toronto:     Maclean-Hunter  Learning  Materials, 1 3lk . 

Braidwood,   R.  J.  Prehistoric  Men.     Seventh  edition.     Agincourt:  Gage 
Publishing,  1967- 

Creighton,  Gabel    (ed.).     Men  Before  History.   Scarborough:  Prentice- 
Hal  1  of  Canada,  1964. 

Cutler,  C.    (ed.).     Anthropology  in  Today's  World  -  Case  Studies  of 
People  and  Cultures.     Kitchener:     Edu-Media,  1972. 

Jenness,  D.    Indians  of  Canada.     Sixth  Edition.     Ottawa:  Information 
Canada,  1972. 

Larkin,  B.  J.  Humankind  -  Anthropology  and  the  Anthropologist:  A  Concept 
Study.     Don  Mills:     Co  1 1 i er-MacM i 1 1  an ,  1975- 

Ta i t ,  G.     The  Unknown  People:     Indians  of  North  America.     Richmond  Hill: 
Scholastic  -  Tab  Publications,   1 973 • 

(b)     Multi-Media  Kits 


What   is  Anthropology?     Sound  filmstrip  kit   in  two  parts.     Part  One  describes 
the  work  of  the  anthropologist  and  the  different  kinds  of  anthropology. 
Part  Two  is  a  miniature  anthropological  field  study  of  the  Macha  Indians 
of  Bolivia.     Available  from  School  Services  of  Canada,  525  Adelaide  St.  W. , 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5V  1T6.     Cost  -  $42.50. 
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(c) 


Fi  lms 


Films  listed  below  are  available  either  from  Audio  Visual  Services  Branch, 
Alberta  Education,  or  from  the  film  libraries  of  Alberta  universities.  The 
1976  Audio  Visual  Services  Branch  catalog  contains  listings  of  additional 
appropriate  materials. 

(Note:     Universities  in  some  cases  levy  an  "operating  fee"  on  materials 
borrowed  from  their  film  libraries.) 

Angotee:     The  Story  of  an  Eskimo  Boy 
Baboon  Social  Organization 

Corn  and  the  Origins  of  Settled  Life  in  New  America 
Dead  Bi  rds 

Dr.   Leakey  and  the  Dawn  of  Man 

Five  Foot  Square 

I s  h  i    in  Two  Wo  r 1 d  s 

Miss  Goodall  and  the  Chimpanzees 

Nuer 

Rain  Forest  People 

The  Hunters  (videotape)     OR  Man  As  Hunter  and  Food  Gatherer  (film) 
The  Spontaneous  People 
Wa 1 kabout 
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THEME  ONE 
INTRODUCTION  TO  ANTHROPOLOGY 
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OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


THEME  ONE  -  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  ANTHRO- 
POLOGY 


To  understand  the 
structure  of  the 
discipline,  the  value 
of  anthropology,  and 
anthropolog  i ca 1 
methodology. 


Definition  of  Anthropology 
Value  of  Studying  Anthropology 
Early  History  of  Anthropology 
Main  Branches  of  Anthropology 

1.  Physical  Anthropology 

a.  Unique  human  characteristics 

b.  Mechanisms  of  biological  change 

c.  Relationship  between  anatomy  and 
cul ture. 

2.  Cultural  Anthropology   (Ethnology  and 
Ethnography) 

3 .  Li  ngu  i  st  i  cs 

h,  Paleo-Anthropology 

a.  Cumulative  development  of  culture 

b.  Multi-linear  evolution. 

Relationship  of  Anthropology  to  Disci- 
pi  i  nes 

Anthropological  Methodology 

1.  Scientific  methodology  in  anthropol- 
ogy 

2.  Field  studies-participant  and  partic- 
i  pant-observer 

3.  Archaeology 

k.     Case  study  approaches. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


SUGGESTED 
ACTIVITIES 


"Archaeological  Survey  of 
Alberta"  (Brochure) 


Dr.   Leakey  and  the  Dawn  of  Man 
(Film) 

Five  Foot  Square  (Film) 

Miss  Goodall  and  the 
Ch  i  mpanzees     ( F  i 1 m ) 

B .  J .   La  rk  i  n  , 

Human  Kind-Anthropology  and  the 


Anthropologist  (Book) 

What   is  Anthropology?  (Kit) 

C .  Cutler   (ed . ) , 
Anthropology  in  Today's  World 
(Book) 

Selections  from: 

A.  A.   Berger   (Ed. ) , 

About  Man  and  R.  J.  Braidwood, 

Prehistoric  Men  (Books) 


1  .     Coin  Game. 

Students  hypothesize 
about  culture  from  exam- 
ination of  coins  or  other 
arti  facts . 

Objective:     To  show  that 
anthropologists  must  be 
both  inquiring  and  scep- 
tical. (Example-Does 
the  picture  of  an  animal 
on  a  cultural  artifact 
mean  that  we  worship 
an  imal s?) 

2.     Simulated  "Dig" 

Groups  of  students  bury 
"artifacts",  excavate 
"sites"  and  hypothesize 
as  to  nature  of  civili- 
at  ion". 


OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


SUGGESTED 
ACTIVITIES 


NOTE:     The  concept  of  Paleo- Anthropology  is  a 
new  one  that  may  not  be  described  in 
texts.  It  refers  to  the  full  range  of 
activities  that  is  commonly  known  as 
archaeology  as  well  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  generalizations  and  behavioral 
models  based  on  archaelogical  evidence. 


Corn  and  the  Origins  of  Settled 
Life  in  New  America   (F i 1 m) 


National  Geographic 
Magaz  i  ne . 

Sample  selections: 

Louis  B.   Leakey,  "Adventures 
in  the  Search  for  Man". 
January,   1 963 • 

-     Richard  E.   Leakey,  "Skul 1 
1470  -  New  Clue  to  Earliest 
Man?"    June,  1973- 


3.     How  would  the 
anthropologist,  psycholo- 
gist, h  i  stor  i  an ,  and 
sociologist  each  research 
the  adage  that  "One  can't 
expect  anything  more  from 
him  -  he  has  bad  blood." 
What  would  be  the  similar- 
ities and  differences  in 
approaches? 

h.     Trace  the  history  of 
selected  physical  elements 
of  culture,  e.g.  flight, 
writing,  instruments, 
information  storage,  and 
the  concept  of  cumulative 
development  of  culture. 

Quest  ion :     How  would  you 
expect  an  anthropologist 
to  react  to  the  "Great 
Man"  theory  of  history? 

5 .  D  i  scuss  1  i  ngu  i  st  i  c 
changes  since  Sputnik. 

6.  List  the  types  of 
contemporary  issues  that 
an  anthropologist  might 
resea  rch . 
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OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


SUGGESTED 
ACTIVITIES 


7-     Have  students 
speculate  on  the  talents 
needed  in  the  different 
fields  of  anthropology. 

8.  Discuss  reasons  why 
the  1973  Alberta  Histor- 
ical  Resources  Act  was 

i  ntroduced . 

9.  To  i 1 1 ustrate  the 
concept  of  mu 1 t i - 1 i near 
evolution,  show  how 
developments  in  a  spe- 
cific community  and  in 
neighboring  communities 
influence  each  other. 
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Preamble  to  Themes  Two,  Three  and  Four 


The  sequence  of  themes  that  follows  emphasizes  a  classification  of  cultures 
based    upon  the  nature  of  technological  development.     However 3  the" nature  of 
technological  development"  does  not  imply  a  parallel  development  for  other 
cultural  elements. 

An  alternative  form  of  organization  for  the  course  would  be  to  study  the 
development  of  individual  elements  from  a  cross-cultural  perspective.  This 
latter  approach  comprises  the  sequence  followed  in  the  text,  Anthropology 
for  Our  Times. 
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THEME  TWO- 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  PALEOLITHIC-LIKE  LIFESTYLES 
THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  CASE  STUDIES  OR  ETHNOGRAPHIC 
ANALOGIES  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THEIR 
CULTURE 
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OBJECTIVES 

THEME  TWO  -  THE  EXAM- 
INATION OF  PALEOLITHIC- 
LIKE  LIFESTYLES 


CONTENT 


To  understand  basic 
anthropological  gen- 
eralizations as  these 
relate  to  Paleolithic- 
like  cu 1 tures . 


1.  Environmental  Adjustment  and  Settlement 
Patterns 

2.  Technology 

a.  Tool  development 

b.  Domestication  of  plants  and  animals 

c.  Others,  e.g.  medicine,  shelter. 

3.  Communication 

k.     Social  Organizations 

a .  Fam i 1 y  g roup i ngs 

b.  Marriage  and  ch i 1 d- rea r i ng 

c.  Sense  of  community. 

5.  Political  Organization 

a.  Status  and  role 

b.  Leadership. 

6.  Economic  Organization 

a.  Internal  distribution  of  goods  and 
services   (food  sharing) 

b.  External  distribution  of  goods 
(surpl us) 

c.  Distribution  of  wealth. 

7.  Use  of  Leisure  Time 

8.  World  View:     Knowledge  and  Beliefs 

a.  Rel ig  ion 

b.  Magic  and  science 

c .  Myth  and  r  i  tua 1  . 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


SUGGESTED 
ACTIVITIES 


The  Hunters  (Videotape) 
OR 

Man  as  Hunter  and 
Food  Gatherer  (Film) 

Baboon  Social  Organization 
(Film) 

Time-Li  fe  Selections: 

-  The  First  Men 

-  The  First  Americans 

-  The  Monument  Builders 

National  Geographic 
Magaz  i  ne . 

Sample  Selections: 

-  Kenneth  MacLeish,  "The  Tas- 
adays,  Stone  Age  Cavemen  of 
M i  ndaneo .  " 

-  Malcolm  S.   Kirk,  "Journey 
into  Stone  Age  New  Guinea." 

Wal kabout  (Film) 

The  Spontaneous  People 
(V  i  deotape) 


1 .  Have  students  create 
their  own  Paleolithic- 
like  stone  implements. 

2.  Develop  a  simulation 
in  which  survival  depends 
upon  Paleolithic  tech- 
nology. 

3.  Have  students  create 
a  form  of  non-verbal 
commun  i  cat  ion . 

k.     Have  students 
investiage  theories  of 
1 anguage  origin. 

5.  Study  selected  animal 
groups   (e.g.  elk,  baboons) 
to  develop  concepts  of 
social  organizations, 
political  organization, 
communication,  etc. 

6.  Have  students 
delineate  components  of 
primitive  religion  and 
relate  them  to  environ- 
mental forces. 


OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


SUGGESTED 
ACTIVITIES 


7-     Have  groups  of 
students  examine  specific 
Paleolithic-like  cultures 
to  ascertain  the  eight 
elements  of  the  culture, 
and  coordinate  research 
findings  on  a  wall  chart. 

8.     Visit  a  museum  to 
hypothesize  how  Paleo- 
lithic implements  were 
constructed  and  used. 


17 


THEME  THREE- 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  MESOL ITH I C-L I KE 

CULTURES  AND  NEOLITHIC-LIKE  CULTURES 

THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  CASE  STUDIES  OR  ETHNOGRAPHIC 

ANALOGIES  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THEIR  CULTURE 
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OBJECTIVES 
HEME  THREE-THE  EXAM  I NA- 
I  ON  OF  MESOL I TH I C-L I KE  CULTURES 
kND  NEOLITHIC-LIKE  CULTURES 


CONTENT 


To  understand  basic 
anthropolog  ical 
generalizations  as 
these  relate  to 
Mesol i  th  i  c- 1 i  ke 
and  Neol i  th  i  c- 1 i  ke 
cu 1 tures . 


1.  Environmental  Adjustment  and  Settlement 
Patterns 

2.  Technology 

a.  Tool  development 

b.  Domestication  of  plants  and  animals 

c.  Others,  e.g.,  medicine,  shelter. 

3.  Communication 

4.  Social  Organizations 

a .  Fam i 1 y  group  i  ngs 

b.  Marriage  and  ch i 1 d- rear i ng 

c.  Sense  of  community. 

5.  Politcal  Organization 

a.  Status  and  role 

b.  Leadership. 

6.  Economic  Organization 

a.  Internal  distribution  of  goods  and 
services   (food  sharing) 

b.  Distribution  of  wealth. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


SUGGESTED 
ACTIVITIES 


Time-Life  selections: 

-  The  First  Farmers 

-  The  First  Cities 

-  The  First  Horsemen 

-  The  Metalsmiths 

-  The  Northmen 

P.  T.  Welty  (ed.), 

World  Culture  Sourcebook. 

Sel ect  ions : 

-  African  Cultures 

-  North  American  Cultures 

G.  Tait, 

The  Unknown  People: 

Indians  of  North  America  (Book) 

I  terns  in  American  Museum  Scienci 


Books  Ser  i  es . 

Angotee:  The  Story  of  an 
Eskimo  Boy  (Fi 1m) 

Nuer   (Fi lm) 

Dead  Birds   (Fi lm) 

Rain  Forest  People  (Film) 


D.  Jenness, 

Indians  of  Canada  (Book) 


This  theme  is  particularly 
well   suited  to  ethnographic 
analogy,  e.g.,  Sumer, 
Mesopotamia,  Hurons, 
Iroquois,  West  Coast  Indians, 
Navajos,  Pueblos. 


1.  Have  students  examine 
specific  Mesol i th i c- 1 i ke 
and  Neol i th i c- 1 i ke  cultures 
to  ascertain  the  eight 
elements  of  the  culture; 
then  coordinate  their 
research  on  a  wall  chart. 

2.  Role  play  a  day  in  the 
life  of  an   individual  from 
a  Neol i th i c- 1 i ke  or  Mes- 
olithic-like  culture  OR 
construct  a  diary  to  serve 
the  same  purpose. 

3.  Examine  library  materials 
to  identify  items  (e.g. 
book  titles,  pictures) 

that  misuse  anthropolog- 
ical terms,  e.g.  "Stone 
Age  Cultures  of  Today." 


OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


SuTPLtMtN  IAKY 
MATERIALS 


SUGGESTED 
ACTIVITIES 


k.     Analyze  elements 
of  our  own  culture  to 
i  dent  i  f y  s  i  mp 1 e  or 
primitive  systems, 
e.g.   kinship  system. 

5.     Discuss:  Our 
ethnocentric  value 
system  results   in  our 
classifying  different 
cultures  according  to 
their  level  of  tech- 
nological development 
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THEME  FOUR- 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  TRADITIONAL-STATE  AND 
EMPIRE  SOCIETIES,  UTILIZING  CASE  STUDIES  OR 
ETHNOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTIONS,  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE 
ELEMENTS  OF  THEIR  CULTURE 
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OBJECTIVES 
THEME  FOUR-THE  EXAM- 
INATION OF  TRADITIONAL- 
STATE  AND  EMPIRE  SOCIETIES 


CONTENT 


To  understand  basic 
anthropologi  cal 
generalizations  as 
these  relate  to 
Trad i t iona 1 -State  and 
Empire  societies. 


1.  Environmental  Adjustment  and  Settlement 
Patterns . 

2.  Technology 

a.  Tool  development 

b.  Domestication  of  plants  and  animals 

c.  Others,  e.g.,  medicine,  shelter. 

3.  Communication 

k.     Social  Organization 

a .  Fam  i 1 y  g roup  i  ngs 

b.  Marriage  and  ch i 1 d- rea r i ng 

c.  Sense  of  community. 

5.  Political  Organization 

a.  Status  and  role 

b.  Leadership. 

6.  Economic  Organization 

a.  Internal  distribution  of  goods  and 
services   (food  sharing) 

b.  External  distribution  of  goods 
(surpl us) 

c.  Distribution  of  wealth. 

7.  Use  of  Leisure  Time 

8.  World  View:     Knowledge  and  Beliefs 

a.  Rel igion 

b.  Magic  and  science 

c .  Myth  and  r  i  tua 1 . 


2k 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


SUGGESTED 
ACTIVITIES 


Time-Li  fe  selection: 

-  The  Empire  Builders 

Sample  National  Geographic 
sel ect  ions : 

-  Howard  LaFay,  "The  Vikings.1 
April,  1970. 

-  Loren  Mclntyre,  "The  Lost 
Empire  of  the   Incas."  Decem- 
ber, 1973. 


Case  study  approaches 
are  well-suited  to  this 
theme.     Possible  case 
studies  include  Meso- 
American  cultures, 
Ancient  Romans,  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  Vikings, 
Anglo-Saxons,  Gauls, 
Huns . 

1 .  Have  students 
examine  specific- 
Trad  i  t  iona 1 -State 
societies  to  ascertain 
the  eight  elements  of 
the  society,  and 
coordinate  research 

f  i  nd  i  ngs  on  a  wa 1 1 
chart . 

2.  Role  play  a  day  in 
the  life  of  an  individ- 
ual  from  a  Traditional- 
State  society  OR 
construct  a  diary  to 
serve  the  same  purpose. 

3.  Create  new  class- 
ifications for  Tradi- 
tional-State societies 
using  other  elements  of 
cul ture  as  cr i  ter ia 
e.g.  subsistence 
patterns ,  fami 1 y 

g  roup  i  ngs ,  be  1 i  ef 
system. 


THEME  FIVE- 

CULTURE  INTERRELATIONSHIPS  AND 
CULTURE  CHANGE 
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OBJECTIVES 
THEME  FIVE-CULTURE 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS  AND 
CULTURE  CHANGE 


!ONTENT 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


SUGGESTED 
ACTIVITIES 


To  understand  basic 
anthropological 
genera  1 i  zat  ions  as 
these  relate  to  the 
development  of 
soc  i  et  i  es . 


An  Examination  of  the  Relationship 
Between  Man's  Basic  Needs  and  His 
Cu 1 tu  re . 

a.     How  may  man  meet  the  following 
physiological  needs: 


See  resources  for  previous 
themes . 

I s h i    in  Two  Wo r 1 d s  (Film) 


)  food 

i)  clothing 

ii)  shelter  and  protection 
v)  marriage  and  family. 


How  may  man  meet  the  following 
psychological  needs: 


)       love  and  belonging 
i)     esteem  (self-concept) 
i  i )  sp  i  r  i  tua 1  needs . 


An 


Examination  of  Culture  Change  as  a 
Dynamic  Response  to  Physiological  and 
Psychological  Needs: 

a.  While  needs  remain  constant  over  time, 
means  of  meeting  them  may  vary 

b.  A  change  in  one  cultural  element 
(e.g.  economic  system)   results  in 
changes  in  all  other  elements  (e.g. 
kinship  system).     However,  the  degree 
and  kinds  of  changes  vary. 

Are  There  Learned  Needs  Which  Man 
Acquires  and  Which  Affect  His  Cultural 
Development?    e.g.  cooperation,  aggres- 
siveness, acquisitiveness,  gregar iousness . 


1.  Compare  Paleolithic- 
like,  Neol i  th  i  c- 1 i  ke , 
and  Trad i t ional -State 
societies  in  terms  of 
how  physiological  needs 
are  met. 

2.  Discuss  the  follow- 
ing hypothesis:  Modern 
man  takes  for  granted 
that  his  physiological 
needs  will   be  met  and 
therefore  focuses  most 
of  his  attention  on  the 
satisfaction  of  his 
psychological  needs. 

3.  "Magic  Box"  Game 

to  illustrate  the  above: 

Step  One:  Students 
draw  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  from  a  box  and 
write  answer  to  question, 
"If  you  could  have  any 
one  thing,  what  would 
it  be?" 


Step 


Two :  Draw 

regard  i  ng 


cone l us i on 
choices  made  (probably 
psychological  basis) 
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OBJECTIVES 


CONTENT 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 


SUGGESTED 
ACT  I  V  I T I ES 


Step  Three:     As   in  Step 
One,  with  students 
pretending  to  be 
Pa  1 eol i  th  i  c  Man . 
(Concl us  ions  will 
probably  have  a  physio- 
logical  bas  i  s . ) 

k.     Discuss  examples  of 
2b,  e.g.   the  reluctance 
of  minority  groups  to 
accept  such  individual 
elements  of  Western 
society  as  entering  the 
work  force. 

5.     Discuss  the  trans- 
formation of  Japanese 
society  as  a  result  of 
contact  with  Commodore 
Perry  and  conversion 
to  a  cap  i  ta 1 i  s t  i  c 
economy . 


♦ 
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